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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


(The following letter was sent by a 
prominent German engineer to a name- 
sake in America. He chooses this name- 
sake at random, as the letter indicates, 
in the desperate hope that he might thus 
make a contact. See Editorial—Enitor’s 
Norte.) 


Dear Mr. 


I trust you will excuse my taking 
the liberty of writing to you, for 
although we may be complete 
strangers I can see no other way at 
the moment. 


Many years ago a number of my 
relatives emigrated to America. 
They all bore the same name —— 
and I am now trying to trace them. 
This is the reason for my approach- 
ing you in this way. 


My father was born in Austrian 
Silesia and went to Vienna about 
the year 1875. We are Jews, and 
you will doubtless know, that for 
people of our race life in Germany 
has become very difficult, and for 
this reason we (myself, my wife and 
our son—14 years of age) are de- 
termined to emigrate. 


As regards myself I may say that 
for 21 years I was employed as 
chief engineer in one of the largest 
industrial concerns in Germany, but 
—like all my Jewish colleagues— 
was given notice in July of this 
year. 


America is the only country which 
can come into consideration for our 
new home, and I may say that in 
consequence of my scientific and 
technical successes I am quite well- 
known in American professional 
circles. I am 53 years of age but 
still young, full of vigour, a will- 
ing worker and of such technical 
ability, that | am sure I could very 
soon succeed in almost any sphere 
of work, including such as might 
for example be offered by some 
scientific institution. While I have 
been able in Germany to acquire a 
not inconsiderable fortune I shall 
only have at my disposal—in view 


of present regulations—a compara- 
tively small fraction of the whole, 
but this will suffice to help me over 
the first beginnings. 


If I am to have the good fortune 
of receiving your kind consent to 
be of assistance I will at once let 
you have all the necessary particu- 
lars about myself and family, such 
as my curriculum vitae, list of my 
numerous publications, _ photo- 
graphs, letters of recommendation 


and the like. 


For the time being I may say that 
my wife and I were both born in 
Austria and brought up in Vienna. 
We all speak English, and my wife 
speaks French, Dutch and _ Italian 
as well. 


Before we can emigrate to Ameri- 
ca we shall need an affidavit and | 
am writing to you and to others of 
the same name because there might 
be a chance that we are related and 
in the hope that you may be will- 
ing to help us in this respect. If it 
should transpire that we are not re- 
lated, then please forgive me for 
having taken this liberty. But if, 
on the other hand, you are never- 
theless willing to render us_ this 
great service by providing us with 
an afhdavit, you may be assured of 
our heartfelt and lasting gratitude 
for making it possible for us to 
come to America. Under no cir- 
cumstances would our coming to 
America be a burden on you in any 
shape or form, for all three of us 
are determined to earn our living 
from the first moment, no matter in 
what capacity. 


Please do not be annoyed at my 
writing. Whether or not we may 
hope to hear from you is of course 
a matter for your own kind discre- 
tion but we should be happy to have 
a line and would never forget your 
kindness. 


Very truly yours, 
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Technicians and the Labor Movement 


The President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
In a special message to FAECT members and FAECT Convention 


HE organization and success of the 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians has been a 
matter of great gratification throughout 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. In the first place it represents the 
capstone, as it were, of our conception 
of a real labor movement extending 
from the unskilled manual laborer to 
the highly-trained professional groups 
of gainful workers. Secondly, because 
of the technical abilities and experience 
of the Federation’s membership, we be- 
lieve that it will be of invaluable ser- 
vice to our entire organization in the 
future by the expert assistance it will be 
able to render in the formulation of the 
principles and technique essential to the 
accomplishment of our ultimate objec- 
tives in the field of social and economic 
reform. 


In former years, the technician was 
prone to look upon himself as a pro- 
fessional worker with interests and pur- 
poses distinct from those of other indus- 
trial workers. He was usually more in- 
terested in the success of his work and 
experiments than in anything else. His 
hope was that the results of his studies 
and researches would constitute a real 
contribution to social and human wel- 
fare and to scientific advancement. 


Although these worthy objectives may 
be ultimately realized, the assumption 
that modern industry is primarily a so- 
cial service has been found to run count- 
er to actual realities. Under conditions 
of large-scale production, controlled by 
a system of banker-finance-capitalism, 
the results of scientific research and ex- 
perimentation are greatly modified by 
the profit motive before they reach their 
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human beneficiaries. Moreover, the tech- 
nician himself is usually exploited in 
the process. Although he may have been 
fairly contented in the laboratories and 


workshops and facilities supplied by. 


modern industry, he has underestimated 
his own importance, as well as the vast 
field for influence and service which is 
before him, which can only be developed 
through organization and common coun- 
sel. 

As a matter of fact, present day in- 
dustry is fundamentally dependent up- 
on the technician. The chemical indus- 
try itself is one of our most important. 
Other principal industries, such as cer- 
tain textiles, are based upon formulas 
resulting from chemical research. Me- 
chanical, electrical, and other engin- 
eers, through improved machinery and 
processes have made American large- 
scale mass-production industries the 
marvel of the civilized world. Archi- 
tects and engineers have also had the 
vision to conceive and bring into being 
the cathedrals as it were of modern in- 
dustry and finance—office buildings and 
other structures which in appearance ri- 
val the structures of medieval iimes. 


Time and distance have also been 
constantly annihilated by transportation 
engineers and associated technicians. 

Our leading technicians, in other 
words, are the fundamental, indispensi- 
ble forces in modern industry, and their 
potential power for good is commen- 
surate with their importance. 

Through unionization they can be of 
inestimable service in their influence 
upon industrial relations and conditions, 
as well as in reforming industrial poli- 
cies and objectives. Especially is this true 


in the case of the determination of en- 
trance salaries and working conditions 
for the hundreds, perhaps thousands un- 
der normal conditions, of the graduates 
in all professions from technical schools 
who each year enter the ranks of in- 
dustry. 

It is for these and other reasons that 
the C.1.0. has been not only gratified 
but proud of the progress in organiza- 
tion which has been made by the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians. We also realize 
the large field for further organization 
which lies before this Union. We be- 
lieve that its growth will be more rapid 
in the future than in the past, as its ben- 
efits and possibilities of service will be- 
come increasingly more apparent to 
technicians of all ages, status and length 
of service. 


Unionization is undoubtedly not on- 
ly the idealistic but also the realistic 
status for all classes of technicians un- 
der our modern economic system. 


John L, Lewis directing clo affairs at 
the conference table. 


A New Congress Is Born 


FAECT'S Organizational Director in a first hand 
Running account of the CIO Pittsburgh Convention 


(Organizational Director Marcel Scherer 
was an official delegate at the CIO Pitts- 
burgh Convention with President Lewis Alan 
Berne and Secretary-Treasurer James A. 
Gaynor.) 


HAT distinguished the Constitu- 

tional Convention of the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization from the 
usual Convention of the A. F. of L. was 
democracy, vigor and unanimity. 

Labor history passed another mile- 
stone in the birth of the Congress for 
Industrial Organizations. 

The CIO was ‘transformed from a 
Committee to a great Congress of Amer- 
ican labor at its first constitutional Con- 
vention. In adopting the name of Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 
a democratic constitution, the Conven- 
tion made history by formally launch- 
ing a new labor movement dedicated to 
the organization of all unorganized, the 
preservation of industrial union rights 
and to a progressive program for ad- 
vancing the workers’ interests on all 
fields. 

Pittsburgh Convention City 

No more fitting city for the CIO Con- 
vention could have been chosen than 
Pittsburgh, the steel capital, tradition- 
ally anti-union and open shop until the 
advent of the great industrial union or- 
ganizing drive of the CIO through the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 

Fascism—Democracy’s Anathema 


James A. Gaynor, FAECT Internation- 
al Secretary-Treasurer, 
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The Convention opened at a time of 
serious trouble in the international arena 
with the sinister forces of Nazi bar- 
barism perpetuating outrages and mass 
murders against the Jewish people, the 
Catholics and other sections of the Ger- 
man population. 


Tying up the campaign of slander and 
abuse against the CIO to the sinister 
forces now at work in Germany and 
other parts of the world, CIO Chairman 
John L. Lewis hurled a ringing chal- 
lenge to the enemies of labor and dem- 
ocracy. There are troublous times in 
the world of affairs, Lewis warned. 
“We cannot preserve democracy here 
in our own country if we encourage as 
a people the overwhelming tidal wave 
of criticism, slander and abuse for an 
American institution like the CIO that 
stands for the protection of the privil- 
eges of all Americans, whether they 
be Gentiles or Jews or of any creed or 
religion, or any school or thought that 
maintains its respect for our institu- 
tions.” 


Recalling that in Germany the per- 
secution of the Jews was preceded by 
the destruction of the labor movement 
in that country, Lewis warned the “rich 
and influential,” both Jew and Gentile, 
that “you cannot strike down in this 
country through the use of your influ- 
ence, great as it may be, a powerful 
movement by the workers under the 
banner of the CIO who stand for equal- 
ity of protection to any group, any mi- 
nority, any religion that exists here in 
our country.” 


Scoring Hitler as “this mad, blood- 
thirsty wolf,” Lewis said that the time 
might come when the German dictator 
would try to “extend his domain into 
the realm of the Western hemisphere.” 
If this should happen, it would be the 
workers of America who would be 
called upon to defend the country, man 
its industries, protect the institutions of 
the nation and “do the suffering and 
the dying,” Lewis declared. 

The CIO is here to stay, Lewis said, 
and can be destroyed by neither oppo- 
sition nor misrepresentation. He ad- 


Marcel Scherer, FAECT Organizational 
Director, 


vised “the people in high places who 
have opened the sluice gates of adverse 
propaganda against the CIO” to wake 
up and notice that their “efforts are 
futile, for the old order passed away.” 

The wise and unqualified declaration 
of John L. Lewis supported by the un- 
animous ;will of the Convention un- 
doubtedly strengthened the hand of 
President Roosevelt in his equally cour- 
ageous ban on behalf of the American 
people. 

CIO Goal—Labor Unity 

The eyes of all American Labor was 
turned to the Convention in the earnest 
wish for trade union unity. The unity 
which the CIO Convention itself rep- 
resented, the example of. a labor con- 
gress without jurisdictional squabbles, 
whose constituent unions trust and help 
each other, is proof that unity in the 
family of labor will be achieved. 

The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations went on record here to accept 
the goal of unity in the labor movement, 
while emphasizing that there can be no 
compromise with the CIO’s fundamen- 
tal purpose and aim of organizing work- 
ers into powerful industrial unions. 

With a roaring shout of approval the 
delegates unanimously accepted the CIO 
stand on peace outlined by the Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Reports. Now the 
world knows that the powerful CIO, 
standing squarely on its own feet with 
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four million members united to a man, 
is desirous of achieving a united labor 
movement in the interest of all labor. 
Moreover, the whole world, and espec- 
ially those in the A. F. of L. who think 
that they can halt or turn back the 
march of labor progress, also know that 
unity must be achieved on a basis that 
will guarantee the maintenance of the 
new positions won and make possible 
the further organization of the millions 
of unorganized. 

That unity shall not mean slicing up 
a labor movement was aptly expressed 
by Michael Quill, International Presi- 
dent of the Transport Workers. “We all 
want peace—it is wonderful,” said 
Quill. 

“But I don’t think the United Mine 
Workers of America are prepared to 
be cut up into 25 craft unions, and the 
steel workers are not prepared to be 
cut up into 25 craft unions, and I don’t 
think Jim Carey’s organization is pre- 
pared to be cut up into 27 craft unions, 
nor the white-collar professional and 
office workers that we have organized 
should be put back again without or- 
ganization.” 

Democratic Congress for Labor 

The delegates by unanimous vote 
and amidst rousing cheers adopted a 
simple modern and democratic consti- 
tution to govern the affairs of the Con- 
gress. 

The preamble declared, “A new free- 
dom has been brought by the CIO to 
American workers and it has forged an 
instrumentality whereby labor will 
achieve and extend industrial and poli- 
tical democracy.” 

In the same spirit the objects of the 
CIO are listed in Article II of the Con- 
stitution: 

“To bring about the effective organ- 
ization of the working men and women 
of America regardless of race, creed, 
color or nationality, and to unite them 
for common action into labor unions 
for their mutual aid and protection; 

“To extend the benefits of collective 
bargaining and to secure for the work- 
ers means to establish peaceful relations 
with their employers, by forming la- 
bor unions capable of dealing with 
modern aggregates of industry and fi- 
nance.” 

The constitution conveys a grant of 
authority to the executive board and to 
the officers, and at the same time fixes 
the limitations of that authority, beyond 
which an officer and a board may not 
go, and creates a right of appeal to 
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the Convention from those acts. 

This constitution is characterized by 
its democracy in the creation of a gov- 
erning board for the organization, a 
board composed of a representative 
from each affiliated International 
Union. 

Winding up the most successful con- 
vention in American labor history, the 
newly born congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations moved toward still greater 
gains for millions of workers. 

Resolutions 

Scores of resolutions were adopted, 
and all unanimously. Thesé resolutions 
squarely meet each vital issue of the 
day affecting not only the working peo- 
ple of the country, but the nation itself 
and its continued democratic existence. 

These resolutions are the path for a 
free, democratic and progressive labor- 
ing people to tread to obtain and de- 
fend for all times an American stand- 
ard of living. 
Se 

A digest of the leading Reso- 


lutions of the Congress is to be 


found on page 17. 
ae Se TR | 

With a joyous demonstration of un- 
paralleled enthusiasm lasting thirty min- 
utes, John L. Lewis was unanimously 
elected the first President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Philip 
Murray, Chairman of the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, and Sidney 


Sidney Hillman, Clothing Worker chief, 
was elected a vice-president of CIO. 


Hillman, President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, were chosen Vice- 
Presidents. As Secretary, the delegates 
named twenty-six year old James B. 
Carey, President of the United Electri- 
cal and Radio Workers. 

All officers were elected unanimously 
and without opposition. In addition, an 
Executive Board of 41 members was 
elected, one representative each from 
the 41 Industrial International Unions 
and Organizing Committees. 

FAECT and Convention 

The FAECT can be proud of its mod- 
vest contribution to the work of the CIO 
and to the decisions of the Convention. 
The CIO made every union feel at home 
no matter how small or new, and mu- 
tual trust and cooperations was the 
watchword, 

In his report, Chairman John L. 
Lewis paid the following tribute to our 
work in the field of housing: 

“The low-cost housing trail was 
blazed in America by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, who be- 
gan the construction of extensive 
cooperative apartment houses in the 
Bronx, New York City, as early as 
1927. The work thus begun by 
unions, affiliated from the outset 
with the CIO, launched the low- 
cost public housing movement 
which resulted in the establishment 
of numerous governmental agencies 
devoted to problems of housing, 
and ultimately, with the assistance 
of such organizations as the CIO 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, in the 
passage of the United States Hous- 
ing Act, providing for low-rent,, 
subsidized housing on a national 
scale.” 

President Lewis Alan Berne was des- 
ignated a member of the Credentials 
Committee at the Convention. 

The FAECT introduced some eighteen 
resolutions which were incorporated in 
the resolutions finally adopted by the 
Convention. 

Organizational Director Marcel Scher- 
er spoke on the floor of the Convention 
in support of the Housing Resolution 
and urged unity with A. F. of L. unions 
and the Railroad Brotherhood in sup- 
port of adequate housing appropria- 
tions. 

Berne Elected 

International President Lewis Alan 
Berne was elected a member of the Exe- 
cutive Board of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 


Digging Up the Bogey Man 


The press had a merry time distorting the 
Facts at the CIO Constitutional Convention 


REAL object lesson in the practi- 

cal aspects of the “freedom of the 
press” was obtained at the Pittsburgh 
Convention of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. The techniques util- 
ized by newspapers, the radio and other 
sources of information to edit and color 


news are becoming more and more’ 


transparent to the lay mind as swift- 
moving events in the world today be- 
come historical facts and give the lie 
to those agencies whose policies oppose 
that factual history. 

It is difficult to find more flagrant in- 
stances where the American news agen- 
cies more completely distorted facts and 
proceedings than at this CIO Con- 
vention. And as the meeting progressed, 
these distortions worsened. One of the 
most obvious techniques, of course, was 
the wholesale distortion of newspaper 
headlines. Americans are generally 
characterized as a nation of headline 
readers, and some of our best news- 
papers took the obvious advantage to 
inject their policies into otherwise ac- 
ceptable accounts of the proceedings in 
Pittsburgh. The New York Times, for 
example, ran a head: “Lewis Sets ClO 


American Newspaper Guild President, 
Heywood Broun, discussing press distor- 
tions at the CIO Convention. 
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Against Any ‘Deals’ for Bridges 
Group”; “Will Dictate to AFL On 
Peace, Lewis Says” was a headline in 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, with the 
drop-head reading, “Industrial Union 
Chief Holds Early Truce Is Unlikely.” 
The Pittsburgh Press said in a headline, 
“CIO Roars ‘No’ to AFL’s Plan to Halt 
Strife.” A superficial examination of 
the stories under these heads would re- 
veal a good deal of wishful thinking 
on the part of the press. 

The report of the CIO Committee on 


the Press, in recommending the devel-. 


opment and support of the labor press 
pointed out that “Some papers are more 
factually fair than others but we must 
make up our mind to accept the fact 
that the press in general is slanted both 
editorially and in news treatment 
against labor.” 

Delegate Heywood Broun, President 


of the American Newspaper Guild, 
said at the Convention “there 
is one word I haven’t heard on 


the floor, and I have seen it in a lot 


of headlines. I blush to admit that | 
used it myself last night. After a lot 
of hard, grinding work in a committee 
I went into a poker game for just half 
an hour to rest up and pep myself 
up for the next session of the conven- 
tion. In the first pot I held three kings. 
There was some betting between me and 
another newspaper man, but when | 
reached for the pot he laid down three 
aces. Now what did I say? What could 
I say? 

“T’ve seen the headlines and observed 
the deliberations of the Dies Committee, 
and so when he grabbed the pot I said, 
‘You dirty Red.’ 

“And so as one newspaper man speak- 
ing to others I would like to say that 
the CIO is united now and forever and 
that there are honest differences of opin- 
inion, but that there is no factionalism, 
and that ‘revolt’ is just a headline word 
and is used just as “RED” is often used 
for some progressive or liberal, just be- 
cause it happens to be so much more 
convenient for the copy desk.” 


On Technical America 


Ac the Pittsburgh Conference of the 
FAECT International Executive 
Council the TecHNIcAL AMERICA. edi- 
torial staff, having completed a member- 
ship survey throughout all the Chapters, 
offered the following recommendations 
for the publication. These views are the 
results of the membership survey. They 
were offered for discussion and study 
and recommendation to the Fourth Na- 
tional Convention. 

That TecHntcAL AMERICA be publish- 
ed in newspaper form weekly as a spec- 
ial supplement of the CJO News (8 
pages) and that it be issued in maga- 
zine form twice a year as supplement 
containing sociological and technologi- 
cal material. 

That the present list of subscribers 
in good standing be transferred auto- 
matically to the new list and the com- 
plete subscription list be subject to re- 
gular examination and revision. 

That this new edition be financed by 
an increase of at least 10c. in the per 


capita tax, and non-members to sub- 
scribe at a fixed rate. 

That once a month Chapters and Di- 
visions publishing their own printed 
papers take a full page in the newspaper 
form of TECHNICAL AMERICA (without 
additional charge). These are Civil Ser- 
vice News Views, New York; Road- 
builder, Minnesota; Federal Technician, 
Washington and Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
and in addition a special page be de- 
voted to the Society of Designing En- 
gineers. 

That leading FAECT feature material 
appear as regular columns, devoted to 
the President’s Column, Legislation, 
Housing, Professional Relations, and 
Union Contracts and vital news from 
other white collar unions. 

The Council voted unanimously to 
concur on the recommendations of the 
TECHNICAL AMERICA editorial staff. This 
matter will be discussed in full at the 
Convention where’ a decision will be 
made. 
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Why Machine Medicine Is Stalled 


The nation's leading crusader in the fight for life explains 
The relation of the engineer to a functioning health program 


(Dr. Paul De Kruif’s name is synonomous 
today with the fight against disease. His last 
book, “The Fight for Life,’ has stirred in- 
ternational interest. He offers a special ar- 
ticle for engineers and technicians.) 


LL technical men now interested in 

now possible great contributions 
that engineering can make to the fight 
for life, should remember this funda- 
mental— 


Our country is ahead of any in the 
world in technical ingenuity and _pro- 
ductive capacity. It is at the same time 
impotent to distribute what it can pro- 
duce. It is, furthermore, unable to hire 
the doctors, laboratory workers, and en- 
gineers, who by their co-working in the 
new machine medicine, could alleviate 
the suffering of myriads of people 
and save thousands of people from dy- 
ing, and from insanity worse than death. 


An event of the past seven years, 
clearly illustrating this tragic paradox, 
is the development of machinery for 
producing artificial fever. The writer 
has been, from 1930 onward, in contact 
with certain phases of the development 
of this remarkable death-fighting wea- 
pon. He has watched it grow from a 
dangerous art, torturing victims in its 
attempt to cure them, into the highly 
refined technical procedure that it is 
admitted to be at the present time. 


Machines Fight Disease 


Machine fever is now able to prevent 
syphilitic insanity—paresis—responsi- 
ble for roughtly 10% of the population 
of our asylums. Combined in all instan- 
ces with small amounts of anti-syphilitic 
chemicals, it can cure a high percentage 
of paretics in the early stages of this 
hitherto incurable, invariably fatal dis- 
ease. This combined fever—chemical 
treatment is able enormously to shorten 
the time necessary to complete the cure 
of early syphilis, as compared to the 
time needed to cure it by chemical treat- 
ment alone. Not only would the 18 
months required to insure chemical cure 
be greatly shortened, but the employ- 
ment of fever materially lessens the 
amount of poisonous arsenicals needed 
to effect cure by the purely chemical 
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treatment. Machine fever, in skilled 
hands, in well-equipped hospitals, us- 
ing any one of several types of fever 
machines now built, has become a rela- 
tively safe procedure. 


Why then do so few of our millions 
of syphilitic victims have the opportun- 
ity to benefit by combined machine fever 
treatment? 


Before this scandalous question is an- 
swered, other facts should be remember- 
ed. Syphilis is by no means the only 
wrecker of human health and life that 
can be fought by machine fever’s heal- 
ing heat. Gonorrhea—in case it does not 
succumb to sulfanilamide’s power—can 
in the majority of cases be cured rapid- 
ly by super-high fevers are safe in 
skilled hands. Remarkable advances 
have also been made by the artificial 
fever treatment of certain serious forms 
of arthritis. St. Vitus’ Dance—medically 
known as chorea—and other manifesta- 
tions of the rheumatic state yield to ma- 
chine fever’s heat. Certain blinding af- 
flictions of the human eyes can be dra- 
matically cured by fever. At the Mayo 
Clinic and the Fever Therapy Depart- 
ment of the Miami Valley Hospital at 
Dayton, Ohio, the chronic misery and 
incapacity caused by undulant fever has 
been drastically cut down by super-fev- 
ering undulant fever’s already feverish 
sufferers. 

In sum, the amount of pain, sickness, 
and death that could now be conquered 
by this new fever-by-machinery is im- 
mense, is almost incalculable. Yet the 
fact remains that the spread of the new 
art has been so limited as to be laugh- 
able if the situation were not so tragic. 

What is at the bottom of this stymie? 
Are willing hands and brains lacking? 
No. Are we short of materials for build- 
ing fever machines? Not at all. What 
then do we lack? Only one thing — 
money. 

About three years ago there was 
hope that one of our country’s giant 
corporations would violate our economic 
order’s basic law by building fever ma- 
chines for use, not profit. This rosy 
hope died a-bornin’. It is rumored that 


Paul De Kruif, crusader for health. 


the cost accountants killed the project. 
But even if this millenial event had come 
to pass, if the capitalistic lion had made 
common cause with the death-fighting 
lamb, the distribution of fever machines 
would even so have stayed behind the 
eight ball. For the simple reason that 
our hospitals do not in general have the 
money to buy machines even when they 
are sold at cost, do not have the funds 
to pay decent salaries to young engin- 
eers, doctors, nurses, laboratory men 
and women who are eager, who could be 
trained in this hopeful hot science. 


‘Economy’ vs. Life 


There is no question that the cost of 
building, installing, and operating ade- 
quate fever machines — nationwide — 
would easily pay itself off, within a gen- 
eration, by its saving of the money cost 
of maintaining all the sickness that this 
machine fever could now help to cure. 


What a boon that would be to our 
anguished taxpayers! 

But we must face this fact: that the 
economic system under which we suffer 
is generally unable to spend a dime to 
save a dollar, if that saving is to take 
place not immediately, but in ten years 
or at the most, in a generation. The pre- 
sent writer does not for a moment pre- 
tend to be an economist. Nor does he 
belong to any political party or school 
of thought. He begs leave—in view of 
the above facts—to ask this question— 

Could there be a more beautiful in- 
stance of our general economic impo- 
tence and imbecility? 


The FAECT In Housing 


A review of its activities in low cost housing 
And statement of its responsibilities to labor 


(William Rodriguez, FAECT member, is 
Executive Secretary of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the New York State Industrial 
Union Council.) 


HE respect of recognition by Presi- 

dent John L. Lewis for the FAECT 
in the recent CIO Convention have been 
justified by us in the following man- 
ner. 


At the hearings on slum and low-rent 
public housing before the Committee 
on Education at Labor at the Seventy- 
Fourth Congress of the U. S. Senate in 
June, 1935, the FAECT made a report 
urging the passage of a public housing 
bill for low-income groups. 

This was reported again in a hearing 
before the U. S. Senate on the Wag- 
ner Housing Bill $.4424 in April 1936: 


“The Labor provisions for la- 
borers and mechanics do not cover 
technicians and other professional 
and white-collar employees. Ex- 
perience with the wages paid for 
technicians under the PWA and 
WPA proves the need for a specific 
reason for these categories in ac- 
cordance with the Civil Service 
Laws and the classification act of 
1923, as amended. 


“The Bill does not provide for 
the recognition and the operation 
of Tenant organizations. ‘This is 
important as an additional safe- 
guard that the provisions of the 
Bill will be carried out in the in- 
terest of the tenants.” 


After an intensive campaign on this 
issue our efforts finally bore fruits with 
the passage of the Wagner-Steagall Bill 
passed in Congress on August 21, 1937. 


Realizing that the Act would not be 
effective unless our union rates were 
established as prevailing in the locali- 
ties, a renewed and determined effort 
was made in Washington and New York 
City to have our rates established for 
housing work. Despite the recommenda- 
tion made by the New York Housing 
Authority on wages, which was far be- 
low our rates, the FAECT was again 
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victorious in having rates established 
that were very close to our union scale. 
The Queensbridge Contract, which 
forced the issue and classification of 
the men to our satisfaction, was a major 
victory for the FAECT. 


In the summer of 1938 a contract was 
signed between the FAECT and the ar- 
chitects employed on one of the large 
public housing projects in New York 
City. The contracts dealt with terms and 
conditions of employment for drafts- 
men, and was obtained as a result of 
representations made to the Labor Re- 
lations Division of the United States 
Housing Authority at Washington by 
representatives of the FAECT and the 
CIO Committee on Housing, in the face 
of strong local opposition. 


While these campaigns were being 
wagered, the CIO, recognizing our ex- 
perience and abilities in the housing 
fields, appointed our International Pres- 
ident, Lewis Alan Berne, as a member 
of the National Housing Committee. In 
New York our qualities were again rec- 


ognized by the New York State Indus- 
trial Union Council of the CIO at its 
recent first Annual Convention, when it 
appointed an FAECT member as Exec- 
utive Secretary of the State Housing 
Committee. 


The New York Regional Housing 
Committee of the FAECT, which has 
been actively engaged in local housing 
issues, has recently sponsored a series 
of housing lectures jointly with the 
City-wide Tenants’ League. 


The FAECT has accomplished much 
in its fight for housing, but much is 
still left undone. Although the worker 
realizes the necessity of housing, he still 
remains to a great extent in an unfor- 
tunate state of darkness on housing pol- 
icies. This in itself represents one of 
our most serious problems. Careful 
consideration should be given to this 
and the necessary steps taken to give 
our trade unionist a clearer and more 
concise picture of the housing condi- 
tions and guide him in the right direc- 
tion towards better housing. 


FAECT’s activities in behalf of low-cost housing are instrumental in the creation 


of such government housing developments. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Technicians Need Organization 


That is the chief requirement to enhance bargaining powers 
They also need the support of plant workers in industry 


(Dr. Stern is lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is an international authority on 
socio-technological problems.) 


EBLEN’S dream that engineers 
should rule society is still cherish- 
ed in some technological circles. Popu- 
lar symposiums have labored the point 
that the engineer can eliminate waste, 
install efficiency and set the industrial 
and societal works in order. The en- 
gineer is conceived of as an intellectual 
and mechanical Uebermensch that can 
chart out the course of history and 
guide its progress with agile prescience. 
Thousands of engineers and technol- 
ogists are, however, increasingly suspi- 
cious of this romanticism. They have 
taken the sage’s advice “Know thyself.” 
They have examined their status and 
their outlook with hard-headed real- 
ism. They see themselves under 
our present economy as insecure em- 
ployees of industrial corporations. They 
have come to realize that in planning to 
direct the world they must plan for 
themselves, they must attain security as 
employed professionals. And they cor- 
rectly see that this security can only be 
won through effective trade union or- 
ganization. 
Contribute to Society 
There is no doubt about the fact that 
as a group engineers rank high in their 
potential contribution to society. They 
are disciplined in the sciences and the 
practical arts, equipped with skills upon 
which the progress of civilization rests. 
There are many among them with crea- 
tive minds implemented with knowledge 
which when applied to industrial prob- 
lems can relieve workers of heavy toil 
and increase the funded health, wealth 
and happiness of society. But there are 
few engineers who would deny that con- 
temporary circumstances impede their 
utilization of their talents as they should 
and could be used. They recognize that 
there are factors in the institutional set- 
up, which in the days of the rugged in- 
dividualism they were prone to ignore. 
It almost goes without saying that the 
first and primary need of any engineer 
who is to contribute to society is a job, 
and a secure one. Yet thousands of com- 
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petent well-trained, experienced engin- 
eers and technicians are in the ranks of 
the unemployed. The American Society 
of Civil Engineers, for example, esti- 
mated that at the end of 1933, out of 
100,000 civil engineers and surveyors, 
45,000 to 50,000 were out of employ- 
ment. The situation has improved but 
not substantially. The engineering 
schools are moreover swelling the num- 
ber of unemployed yearly, for industry 
is unable to absorb the graduates. 

It is for this reason that engineers 
see the need of organized action to pro- 
tect the jobs of those employed and to 
maintain and extend federal, state and 
municipal government projects. There 
is an incalculable social loss in the un- 
employment of technicians. Upon the 
success of organized action in lessening 
this loss rests society’s rate of progress. 

Relations with Management 

Engineers and technicians too often 
identify themselves with management in 
industrial relations within the plants. 
This is sometimes an outcome of the 
very function which the engineer, par- 
ticularly the industrial engineer, is call- 
ed upon to fulfill. Time studies by en- 
gineers which lead to speeding up of in- 
dustrial production and the introduction 
of other rationalization processes are 
clearly not the way to the workingman’s 
heart. Moreover, the findings of the en- 
gineers and industrial research workers 
and technicians in many instances lead 
to technological changes which promote 
technological unemployment. There is 
thus at times an alienation of interests 
of workers and technicians. But far 
more frequently their interests coincide. 

This is not merely because engineers 
can improve working conditions in in- 
dustrial plants, can eliminate tensions, 
strains and fatigues in the productive 
process without reduction in the size 
of the working force. It is because en- 
gineers and technicians functioning in 
industry are coming to realize that the 
impersonal exploitive attitude which em- 
ployers adopt toward workers in a mo- 
dern large scale industrial enterprise ex- 
tends to them as well. It is the common 


experience of technicians to find their 
carefully drawn plans for improved pro- 
ducts or processes ignored or scuttled 
unless they lend themselves to increased’ 
profitmaking. 

Both the independent engineer-invent- 
or and one who is employed in an in- 
dustrial research laboratory are alike 
victims of this situation. The bargain- 
ing power which an individual techni- 
cian has when negotiating with corpor- 
ate interests is negligible. As early as 
1912, President Taft wrote: “Large cor- 
porations, by absorbing patents relating 
to particular arts have succeeded in dom- 
inating entire industries, and the only 
market which an inventor of improve- 
ments upon such machines may offer his 
patents for sale is to such corporations.” 
Since then the development of patent 
pools and cross-licensing agreements has 
restricted the market of an engineer with 
an invention even further. 


Corporate Control 

The engineers, technicians and spe- 
cialists in industrial laboratories are 
even more dependent upon corporate 
control. Research laboratories are de- 
signed to perpetuate and extend a cor- 
poration’s control of its market and the 
research worker becomes a cog in this 
process. Contracts require the assign- 
ment of inventions, and preclude parti- 
cipation in the profits derived from the 
improvements. Should the employer de- 
sire to shelve the improvements, the in- 
ventor has no recourse. 

In view of these circumstances, en- 
gineers are becoming increasingly aware 
that they are in a position in relation to 
corporate interests comparable to that 
of other employees; that they need or- 
ganization to enhance individual bar- 
gaining powers and that they need the 
support of other workers in their plants 
to protect their own interests. This sup- 
port can be obtained when engineers and 
technicians participate in trade union ac- 
tivity along with other workers on an 
industrial basis. It is to the everlasting 
credit of the FAECT that they have rec- 
ognized this fact and have pursued such 
a forward-looking policy. 


The Engineer Today 


On the one hand the engineer increases our productivity 
And on the other unemployment grows—what is the answer 


(Dr. Polakov is one of our foremost in- 
dustrial engineers and industrial economists. 
He has a distinguished career in engineering 
and is now consultant to the United Mine 


Workers.) 


HE engineer 

of today is a 
pathetic figure. 
He, who chose 
the motto: “What 
is not yet, shall 
be” in his pro- 
fession, is a con- 
servative in his 
social __ orienta- 
tion. He who, dis- 
regards precedents in his work, is bound 
up with the social traditions of a by- 
gone age. He, who is guided by science 
and. scientific method in his profession, 
is floundering from emotion to fairy- 
tale in his economic relations. 


703-0 Eo 


With productivity of labor raised by 
the engineer’s toil fifty percent within 
the last score of years and with consum- 
ing power of his fellow citizen shrunk 
to less than half since the last peak 
every sixth American is reduced to the 
state of disemployment or relief. Such 
is the engineer’s misapplied contribu- 
tion to America’s prosperity. <A 
sculptor may well chisel a monument to 
“Engineering” conceived as a genius 
trampling upon homeless, ill-clad men 
and women, undernourished children, 
with a background of eroded fields, pol- 
luted streams, denuded forests and flood- 
ed towns, handing meekly and revenently 
to the unseen few the horn of abund- 
ance. . 


Days Gone By 


The other day the engineers of the 
world sat at the feet of their leaders and 
the moulders of the coming generation, 
sleepily applauding the authoritative 
dictum that technological unemployment 
is a bogey and a myth. They were awe- 
stricken when another moulder of their 
opinions pointed out to them the fright- 
ful picture of labor going to the ballot- 
box, and warned them that: “that policy 
menaces the existing economic structure 
of American civilization.” 
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Dr. Thorndyke Saville, dean of the 
New York College of Engineering hinted 
at one cause of failure of an engineer 
in his social obligations. He pointed out 
the need for men who_are acquainted 
with the social problems underlying 
many of the physical improvements, and 
suggested an engineering curriculum to 
include courses in economics, labor and 
social problems. 


It is not strange, therefore, that, com- 
ing from schools which tell the future 
graduates nothing of social relations, 
nothing of social obligations, nothing of 
economic consequences of new modes of 
production, but glorify industry, incul- 
cating loyalty to the boss, ridiculing 
democratic government, the young 
emerging engineers have difficulties in 
orientating themselves to the reality of 


life. 
A Famous Definition 


But what is engineering? The most 
famous conception of engineering and, 
in the judgment of many, the best one 
to be found in literature is over a cen- 
tury old. It is found in the charter of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London, 1828. It is described as “the 
art of directing the great sources of pow- 
er in nature for the use and convenience 
of man.” 

To this definition, our most humane 
and much-beloved American mathemati- 
cian, Cassius J. Keyser, turned his 
searching analysis. “Is it for the ‘use 
and convenience’ of engineers? Or for 
that of a ‘shop’? Or that of a manu- 
facturing establishment? Or that of an 
industry? Or that of a group of ‘capi- 
talists’?” “No,” he answers, “Its spirit 
is not a self-serving spirit nor a class- 
serving spirit nor any provincial spirit; 
it is a world serving spirit—the spirit of 
devotion to the well-being of all man- 
kind including posterity.” (C.J. Keyser, 
“Mathematical Philosophy,” Dutton, N. 
Y., p. 457-9. 

In that aim engineering has certainly 
failed. In that failure the engineers have 
both participated and suffered. They 
suffered loss of prestige and of respect 


which otherwise might be their due; 
they participated in that failure, for, as 
the greatest of them, the late Henry L. 
Gantt, said: “The aim of our efficiency 
has not been to produce goods, but to 
harvest dollars. If we could harvest 
more dollars by producing fewer goods, 
we produced the fewer goods.” (H. L. 
Gantt, “Organizing for Work,” Har- 
court, Brace, N. Y., p. 24. 


This Is Engineering 


The engineer of today may justly re- 
phrase the definition of his profession: 
Engineering is the science and art of 
securing dollars for employers through 
the abuse and inconvenience of man- 


kind... 


For, how otherwise can one square 
the advancement of technique, the dis- 
covery of new materials, the perfection 
of processes, the acceleration of pro- 
duction, the economy in manufacturing 
and construction with one-third of a 
nation ill-housed, with two-thirds  ill- 
clad, with three-fourths undernourished 
and with millions at the mercy of the 
relief fund? 


The engineer of today forgets, if he 
ever knew, that the greatest “source of 
power in Nature” is Man himself, and 
it is human energies that must be con- 
served, if true efficiency is to be attained. 
That to direct this man-power toward 
the attainment of well-being for all man- 
kind is the only object of engineering. 
That production of goods is secondary 
to production of happiness. 


Far be it from me to thus denounce 
all and every engineer. Indeed, when 
one speaks of trade or profession, it is 
the general tendencies, not personal in- 
tegrity, that come under discussion. The 
social policies of the medical associa- 
tion in abandoning the mass of people 
to harvest dollars on wealthy patients, 
denounced as they are, do not cast a 
reflection on those doctors who are 
ready and willing to serve; nor do they 
reflect on those research men who, with- 
out regard to their own gain, nay to 
their own life, freely give their dis- 
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coveries and inventions to humanity. 


Hon. Cordell Hull, addressing the 
Seventh International Management Con- 
gress, referred to this fact, alluding to 
the opposite poliey of engineers and in- 
dustry in withholding from use the ben- 
efits that may be got. Where, indeed, 
would public health be if inventions in 
the medical field were patented and 
leased but to a few select ones? 


Again many outstanding engineers of- 
fer their services to the Government, to 
the State, to labor unions. Many others 
bravely try in their daily jobs to square 
their social conscence with the duties 
of a hired man. But I speak of the 
trends and policies of the profession. 


Thus the abstract “engineer” has sunk 
into subservience to his employer. He 
speeds up work, he stretches out opera- 
tions, he economizes on payroll and on 
safety, he disregards human needs, for 
he conceives it his duty to grind out divi- 
dends for the corporation employing 
him, and not to serve the people of this 
nation of whom he is one. For that he 
gets his 30 pieces of silver! 


The Interests of a Few 


Consequently, science and engineer- 
ing were warped to serve the interests 
of a few, who in return gave the coun- 
try slums and jails, unemployment and 
starvation, insecurity and despair; daily 
they have appeared in diverse manifes- 
tations during the past nine years. 


Larger and larger numbers of engin- 
eers and technicians, confronted with 
the grim realities of our economic dislo- 
cation, are waking up to the realization 
of misapplied technique. Social con- 
sciousness, even of a few, manifests it- 
self in slowly shaping a new orientation 
and new associations. 


What Gantt and Veblen preached was 
the voices crying in the wilderness in 
1919; it took a score of years for their 
colleagues to learn that: “the business 
system must accept its social responsibil- 
ity and devote itself primarily to ser- 
vice, or the community will ultimately 
make the attempt to take it over in or- 
der to operate it in its own interest.” 
(H. L. Gantt, “Organizing for Work,” p. 
15.) 


It is small wonder, then, that the 
totalitarian states have already made 
such attempts. 


Already “Fascist organizations have 
been launched and financed under the 
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shabby pretext that the C.I.0. movement 
is communistic’—broadcasted John L. 


Lewis last September. — Industrialists 
“bring in snoops, finks, hatchet gangs 
and Chowderhead Cohens to infest their 
plants” and the bulk’ of engineers and 
technicians are not loth to work with 
them, and to be paid often less than 
industrial spies and gunmen.” (See La- 
Follette, Senate Committee on Civil Lib- 
erties—Little Steel, etc.) 

Yet as I said before, a small, but 
ever-growing, section of technical men 
is beginning to realize the identity of 
their interests with those of the labor- 
ing masses. “Certainly,” quoting Lewis 
again, “Labor wants a fairer share in 
the national income. Assuredly labor 
wants a larger participation in increased 
productive effciency. Obviously the pop- 
ulation is entitled to participate in the 


fruits of the genius of our men of 
achievement in the field of material sci- 
ences.” And unless the technician, this 
man of science, this man of productive 
efficiency, clearly sees his social obliga- 
tion to render his service to men and 
women of our country and thus to hu- 
manity, unless he meets the demands of 
other groups of labor and joins them 
in participation in the bounties designed 
by him, nothing can prevent strife and 
endless untold sufferings. 


No neutral, objective, detached, con- 
descending attitude will do. If we want 
peace, if we seek to preserve our demo- 
cratic principles, the middle class, the 
technician, the scientist can no longer 
stay aloof. He must place his tools of 
knowledge in the hands of labor and 
work together with labor toward reali- 
zation of peace and abundance. 


Flashes From SDE 


Briggs 


I’ was through a contract that this 
company was forced to give salaried 
engineers and designers vacations with 
pay, although all other salaried em- 
ployees were given a payless vacation. 
We have likewise enforced the over- 
time clause wherein time and one-half 
is paid for any overtime work imma- 
terial of whether it is on a salaried or 
an hourly basis. It was our intention 
to get a supplementary contract with 
Briggs. 


Murray 


We were able to get certain conces- 
sions of very material advantage to our 
members, such as the clause on senior- 
ity, whereby we were to have a senior- 
ity by occupation rather than a straight 
seniority. Vacations will be given with 
pay on the basis of one day for each 
month of work up to and including ten 
working days in each year. A further 
concession is that each man, on being 
laid off, is to be given one week’s no- 
tice with pay. We were able to nego- 
tiate to stop all overtime after orders 
had been given that the men were to 
work so many hours each night for ap- 
proximately one week with not even 
the consideration of supper money. 


Midwest Engineering 


In negotiations ,with this company 
we ran into opposition with the Society 
of Tool and Die Craftsmen, who had 


already signed a contract excluding any 
discussion relative to our men. This 
matter was taken up with the National 
Labor Relations Board, which declared 
null and void the Midwest Engineering 
Production Company contract with the 
Society of Tool and Die Craftsmen, and 
ordered the company to deal with the 
Society of Designing Engineers relative 
to a contract without discriminating in 
any manner against members of the 


SDE. 
Chrysler Corporation 


Negotiations were opened with Chrys- 
ler, since we represented by far the ma- 
jority. The Vice-President of Chrysler, 
Mr. Weckler, has attempted to avoid 
collective bargaining. The officers of 
the UAW, including Vice-Presidents 
Thomas and Frankensteen, are going to 
bat for us to insist that contracts sim- 
ilar to those the UAWA has with Chrys- 
ler be signed with the Auto Division of 
our Union—The Society of Designing 
Engineers. 


Hudson 
In the middle part of March of this 


year, a ten per cent salary cut was in- 
stituted against all salaried employees 
of this company. We protested against 
this cut and asked that it be rescinded. 
Shortly after making this demand, the 
UAWA filed a charge before the NLRB 
against the Hudson Motor Car Com- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Inside the Wage- Hour Law 


The technical employee is covered by the law 
But vigilance is necessary to obtain benefits 


MMEDIATE action is imperative in 
connection with the Wage and Hour 
Act, which became effective October 24. 
Recognizing the dangers of a free inter- 
pretation by manufacturers of the defi- 
nition of a “bona fide professional,” is- 
sued by the Wage and Hour Division, 
the International Executive Council in- 
structed all Chapters immediately to 
write to all manufacturers engaged in 
interestate commerce, employing tech- 
nical men, stating that we hold that 
technical men, under the definition pro- 
mulgated by Administrator Andrews, 
come under the benefits of the Act. The 
only exceptions are those technical men 
engaged in a supervisory or consulting 
capacity. Particular attention must be 
paid to those manufacturers engaged’ in 
interstate commerce who are working 
technical men more than 44 hours per 
week, either without paying overtime 
or with straight pay for overtime. 

We have substantiation for our posi- 
tion that technical men come under the 
Act. CIO Counsel Lee Pressman inter- 
viewed Administrator Andrews at our 
request and received assurances that the 
Wage and Hour Division will not ex- 
clude technical men, with the exception 
noted above. 

To facilitate this action, the FAECT 
Legislative Department has prepared 
the following form letter to be sent out 


by the Chapters to manufacturers con- 


cerned: 
Dear Sir: 

By the interpretation of Administra- 
tor Andrews, of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision of the Department of Labor, the 
term “bona fide professional” defined 
under regulation title 29 part 41 inter- 
preting Section 13 (a) (1), “Execp- 
tions under the Act,” all technical men 
in non-supervisory or consulting capac- 
ity under the benefits of the “Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938.” The Act 
is effective as of October 24th, 1938. 
Our union asks that you conform to the 
provisions of the Act. 

We wish to point out that according 
to Section 6 (a) under minimum wages, 
every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for com- 
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merce at the following rates: 

1. during the first year from the 
effective date of this section, not less 
than 25 cents an hour, 

2. during the next six years from 
such date, not less than 30 cents an 
hour, 

3. after the expiration of séven 
years from such date, not less than 
40 cents an hour, or the rate (not less 
than 30 cents an hour) prescribed in 
the applicable order of the Adminis- 
trator issued under Section 8 (wage 
orders), whichever is lower, and 

4, at any time after the effective 
date of this section, not less than the 
rate (not in excess of 40 cents an 
hour) prescribed in the applicabie 
order of the Administrator issued un- 
der Section 8. 

Under Section 7 (a) no employer 
shall employ any of his employees who 
is engaged in commerce or in the pro- 


duction of goods for commerce: 

1. for a workweek longer than 44 
hours during the first year from the 
effective date of this section, 

2. for a weekweek longer than 42 
hours during the second year from 
such date, or 

3. for a workweek longer than 40 
hours after the expiration of the sec- 
ond year from such date, 


unless such employee receives com- 
pensation for his employment in 
excess of the hours above specified 
at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed. 


The FAECT on behalf of the technical 
men, is prepared to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Wage and Hour Division any 
violation of these provisions. We ask 
that this matter be given your immedi- 
ate and earnest attention. 


Westinghouse News 


EVELOPMENTS in recent weeks 

in several plants of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
promise further stimulus to successful 
organization of the clerical and tech- 
nical employees and unification of the 
independent organization now in exis- 
tence into the FAECT. These develop- 
ments are the results of several weeks 
of activity in So. Philadelphia, Bloom- 
field, N. J., Springfield, Mass., and E. 
Pittsburgh. 

The most important developments 
have occurred in So. Philadelphia, 
where our Westinghouse Chapter, with 
the assistance of International President 
Berne, has been conferring with the 
Independent Association with a view 
towards establishing unity of action and 
creating a joint program. A five-point 
program of cooperation was proposed 
by our Chapter and finally accepted by 
the Independent. In addition, Chapter 
No. 27 has been distributing education- 
al literature including an ‘Open Letter’ 
by President Berne, acquainting the em- 
ployees with our program and efforts 
towards unity. These have been enthusi- 


astically received and have stimulated 
activity. In the. space of a few days, 
over 100 employees have signed appli- 
cation cards with the FAECT, and ad- 
ditional ones are received every day. 


The Independent finally conducted a re- 
ferendum vote on several questions re- 
lating to unity and affiliation with the 
FAECT. The results, obtained before an 
educational program could be conduct- 
ed, indicated surprising sentiment for 
affiliation. Settlement of a grievance by 
our Chapter with the help of the In- 
dustrial Union Local, gave further stim- 
ulus to the growth of the Chapter. 


In the Bloomfield plant, contact has 
been established with several engineers, 
and indications point to establishment 
of a Chapter shortly. Similar develop- 
ments have occurred in Springfield. The 
main emphasis in the campaign has been 
placed on restoration of the wage-cut, 
and protecting the standards of the cleri- 
cal and technical employees. We expect 
representation at our Fourth National 
Convention at Washington, D. C., from 
several of the independent associations. 
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Two Conventions 


UR convention comes close on 

the heels of the great first Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, of which we are proud 
to be a part. That convention dealt with 
and gave birth to a broad practical 
program, the objectives of which can 
be briefly stated as follows: first, the 
strengthening and broadening of exist- 
ing labor and social legislation; sec- 
ond, the general improvement of the 
living standards of all who work; and 
third, the development of apparatus de- 
signed to secure the maximum of co- 
operation among the separate CIO af- 
filiates in order that each may achieve 
the maximum organization in the indus- 
try or occupation allotted to it. 

It is the task of our Convention, using 
the CIO Convention as a guide, to deal 
now with the specific application of 
these problems asi they confront the 
technical employee in all fields of in- 
dustry and civil service. 


We are justly proud of our accom- 
plishments in the past year. We have 
signed contracts covering the technical 
personnel in leading industrial con- 
cerns. We have more than doubled our 
membership. We have become the rec- 
ognized spokesman of technical em- 
ployees in states where, a year ago, we 
could count virtually no membership. 
We have established Chapters in the ma- 
jor Federal Navy Yards and in the 
drafting rooms of such concerns as Car- 
negie Illinois, U. S. Steel, Westing- 
house, Allis-Chalmers, Studebaker, 
Chryslers, Hudson Motors, Briggs Body, 
etc. And what is highly significant is 
the fact that we have developed capable 
leaders in the Chapters who have been 
able to negotiate skilfully for the mem- 
bership. 

Our most important job still lies be- 
fore us. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of technical men and women elig- 
ible for membership in the FAECT. 
However, we are far better equipped to 
cope with the task of bringing these in- 
dividuals into our Union than we ever 
were before. We enjoy the cooperation 
of every Union in the CIO, whether it 
be in the various organizing campaigns 
conducted by us or in our efforts to 
secure local and national ‘legislation 
beneficial to technical employees. Our 
program for improved wage standards, 
greater job security for those in our 
field, a broad public works program, 
the application of the provisions of the 
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Wages and Hours Law to all technical 
personnel, for state and federal legisla- 
tion barring discrimination in the hir- 
ing of older men—our actions for all 
of these and other objectives—should 
have a broad appeal to all potential 
members. 

Surely the above program, together 
with the powerful stimulus with which 
permanent CIO organization provides 
us, assures more than sufficient motive 
power to move on to quadrupled mem- 
bership during the coming year. To this 
end let us make the leading slogan in 
our activity for 1939 “Every member 
an organizer!” 


This Barbarism 


A SHUDDER runs through that sec- 
tion of the still civilized world. 
Another pogrom against the Jewish peo- 
ple. Of course in Germany. We stand 
appalled at the newspaper headlines. 
Then into action. The American Am- 
bassador recalled from Germany. Then 
our Commercial Attache. And now, Ger- 
many is excluded from all benefits ac- 
cruing other nations under the most 


favored nation clause with the signing 
of the British-U. S. Trade Pact. 


The Nazis, in retaliation, recall their 
Ambassador to explain our “strange at- 
titude.” Strange to condemn barbarism? 
Strange to rush to the defense of an 
innocent people who ask nothing but the 
right to live? Strange to discriminate 
against the commerce of those who use 
their income to foster hatred, murder, 
chaos? Of course it’s strange to the 
Nazis. They could well ery “you didn’t 
take such action when we dissolved the 
various political parties, sent their mem- 
bers to concentration camps and murd- 
ered their leaders. You didn’t take such 
action when we broke up the trade un- 
ions. Nor when we persecuted the other 
religious groups in Germany, nor even 
when we burnt churches and forbade 
the holding of services.” 


But to the Americans who love demo- 
cracy, to the Americans who are proud 
of our tradition as the haven of the 
world’s oppressed since our very in- 
ception, there is nothing at all strange 
in lifting our voices for the oppressed 
and persecuted. True, we have done 
much more than lifted our voices. We 
have hit where it hurts most, the Nazi 
pocketbook. A few more well-placed 
blows in the same section of their ana- 
tomy will not only greatly hearten the 
real German people who despise the 


Nazis even more than we do, but will 
topple the already wobbly financial 
structure of National Socialism and 
bring back to democracy civilization and 
sanity to Germany. Strike these blows. 
Let President Roosevelt know you en- 
dorse his anti-Nazi actions and want 
him to sever all relations with the Nazis. 
And don’t buy Nazi goods. 


Wage-H. our Law 


HE Fair Standards Labor Wage 

Act, known better as the Wage 
Hour Law, went into effect on October 
24. The day previous, the Internation- 
al Executive Council of the FAECT, 
meeting in Pittsburgh, launched a cam- 
paign throughout the organization for 
the enforcement of the provisions of 
that law. 

It is worth noting that the Wage Hour 
Law excludes professionals from its ju- 
risdiction. But technical employees are 
employed in industry and are therefore 
subject to the jurisdiction of the meas- 
ure. It is a commonplace that technical 
employees suffer from long hours of 
work and from extended overtime peri- 
ods and receive little protection from 
such abuses. The Act should of course 
prove a genuine blessing to all tech- 
nicians in industry, but in order to re- 
ceive the full benefits of the Law, vigi- 
lance and organization for those bene- 
fits will have to be the watchwords of 
employees. 

Already many instances of chiseling 
have been reported, and employers may 
be expected to circumvent the Law’s 
provisions in many ways. Employees 
should therefore know that the measure 
provides for penalties for violators. The 
provisions of Section 16 of the Act are 
as follows: 

(a) Any person who wilfully vio- 
lates any of the provisions of Section 
15 (prohibited acts) shall upon con- 
viction thereof be subject to a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or to im- 
prisonment for not more than six 
months, or both... 

(b) Any employer who violates the 
provisions of Section 6 (minimum 
wages) or Section 7 (maximum 
hours) shall be liable to the employee 
or employees affected in the amount 
of their unpaid minimum wages, or 
the unpaid overtime compensation and 
in an additional equal amount as li- 
quidated damages. 
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PROGRAM 


Fourth National Convention —FAECT 
December 9, 10,11 © Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9— 
9:00 A.M.—1:00 P.M. 


Registration of delegates 


1:00 P.M.—6:00 P.M. 
Welcome by President of Washington Chapter 
Invocation by the Very Reverend Noble C. Powell, Dean of 
Washington Cathedral 
Committee Appointments 
Keynote Address—International President Lewis Alan Berne 
International Officers’ Report 
Address—‘“The Need for the Labor Press’”—Len De Caux, CIO Pub- 
licity Director, Editor ‘CIO News’ 
8:00 P.M. 
Mass Meeting 
Presentation of International Executive Council Awards 


Session on Professional Relations 
Louis Justement, V. T. Boughton, Walter N. Polakov 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10— 
10:00 A.M.—1:00 P.M. 


Committee Reports 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 
“Negro Scientists and Contribution to Progress and Culture’”—Dean 
Louis K. Downing, Howard University 


8:00 P.M. 


Constitutional Committee Report and Ratification 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER I I— 
10:00 A.M.—1:00 P.M. 


Final Committee Reports 
Resolutions 


2:00 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Elections of Officers 
New Business 


6:00 P.M.—8:00 P.M. 
Induction Banquet—John Brophy, Director CIO, Main Speaker 


8:30 P.M. 
Convention Celebration Ball Tendered by Washington Chapter 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


FAECT President, Lewis Alan Berne, Extends 
Greetings for the Fourth National Convention 


i extending greetings on the oc- 
casion of our Fourth National Con- 
vention, we have in mind firstly the 
entire membership of the FAECT. 
Through their loyalty, intelligence, and 
resourcefulness we are enable to come 
to the Convention with pride in our 
gains, in the development of our pro- 
gtam, and with confidence in the suc- 
cess of our undertakings. They have 
provided the sinews of strength, the 
leadership, the resources necessary to 
the realization of our aims—enhanc- 
ing the professional status of techni- 
cal workers, contributing to the 
strength of labor and in turn deriv- 
ing strength from it, and making the 
professional a better citizen by giving 
him a better understanding of his en- 
vironment. 


Lewis Alan Berne 


From the ranks of our membership 
have come those who comprise our 
leading bodies, the officers, committeemen, stewards and 
organizers. These have without exception proven them- 
selves worthy of the confidence reposed in them. Their 
contributions are immeasurable but discernible in the tang- 
ibles of signed contracts, increased membership, higher 
salaries, a better educated membership, and a growing corps 
of active, tried and experienced leaders. To these, the 
rank and file regiments, in themselves leaders of the tech- 
nical professions, and to the officers and leadership, the vast 
army of the unorganized also looks for guidance and help. 


We come to our Convention as a mark of our growth 
and to review and plan, to consult and fortify. And 
we are particularly fortunate in having as a guide and ex- 
ample the deliberations and achievements of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions which marked the emergence of a powerful, progres- 
sive, unified national labor movement, and is a reservoir 
from which we shall draw again and again. Its resolutions, 
officers, constitution, its forces and decisions, are ours. We 
hope and work to the end that the trust of this great Cong- 
tess of Labor, evidenced in our charter and the recognition 
accorded us, shall be merited in the form most to be de- 
sired—that we grow and prosper and organize. 


The Fourth Convention comes after a year rich in ex- 
periences and advances, in problems met and solved. A 
study of the decisions of the last Convention will indicate 
how they have guided us confidently on our course in the 
fields of public employ, private industry, WPA. Signed 
contracts, legislative achievements, recognition by employers 
and public agencies, Labor Board victories, the growth and 
prestige of our national publication—all crowd the pages 
of our history for the past year. A growing understanding 
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_of our contributions to professionalism, 

to fair practices, also mark a definite 
advance. Our constructive efforts to- 
wards unity of independent groups 
make themselves felt and bear fruit. 


The elemental forces at work in the 
fields of politics, economics, and so- 
ciology make greater demands upon 
us. It is not enough for us to note and 
observe. We are in a position to make 
outstanding contributions to the prog- 
ress of mankind, as we have done for 
ages. Our technical skill and genius 
are for the benefit of humanity. There- 
fore, we have the solemn purpose not 
only of assuring that we are remuner- 
ated with our just rewards, but fur- 
ther that the fruits of our labor shall 
be used in constructive endeavor, en- 
riching our culture, strengthening dem- 
ocracy and peace. Unless we share the 
responsibility of all persons of integri- 
ty and honestly, of maintaining and advancing democracy 
and progress, our efforts to advance our personal and 
professional interests are visionary and built on shifting 
sands. 

We take cognizance of the menace to world peace and 
progress in the form of fascism, arch enemy of labor, of 
international morals, of peace. The fight is against those 
who would destroy the conditions necessary for the con- 
tinuance of our contributions to society. As John L. Lewis 
has termed them, “the bloodthirsty wolves” of fascism 
have their supporters and counterparts in our country. 
Only through participation in the political life of our 
country, in the building of the labor and progressive move- 
ments, in strengthening the ties of labor all over the world, 
can we defeat those who attack our American traditions 
and way of life, and yeah, even help defeat the enemies of 
democracy and peace wherever they are found. 


Our Convention is at the same time the stopping place 
for a moment, for review and reforming the lines, and the 
base for new advances. We shall chart our organizational 
campaigns, our educational work, our unity efforts—and 
we shall rewrite our Constitution in the light of our ex- 
periences and the requirements of new situations. We shall 
equip ourselves to be better citizens of the nation and 
stronger supports of the family of labor. 


Greetings to the members of the FAECT! Greetings and 
honor to the unselfish and untiring officers and leaders 
of our affiliated groups! Welcome to fraternal and regu- 
lar delegates to our Convention. A cordial welcome to 
all friends and visitors and their friends and wives, to 
all technical workers and professionals, organized and 
unorganized, This is your Convention! 
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Covering The Labor Front 


O' course the big news for labor this 
month was the CIO Constitutional 
Convention held in Pittsburgh. All 
along, however, and during that Conven- 
tion, CIO groups were on the constant 
march and in the limélight. 


FAECT Gain 


FAECT stepped into the labor lime- 
light too when it won a 11 per cent in- 
crease, vacations with pay and union 
recognition in an agreement with the 
Solar Manufacturing Co., manufacturers 
of radio and electrical condensers in 
Bayonne, New Jersey. In addition, 10 
days sick leave and the 40 and 44 hour 
week were won by FAECT’s Chapter 31, 
which operates in private industry. 


Four Star Decision 


Two decisions by the Appellate di- 
vision of the New York state judiciary 
were hailed by leaders of the United 
Office & Professional Workers, CIO, as 
further guaranteeing the right of white 
collar workers to organize and bargain 
collectively with their employers. 


The decisions upheld New York State 
Labor Relations Board ruling in favor 
of the union in cases involving the Bank 
of Yorktown and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 

The Appellate division’s four-to-one 
decision in the Metropolitan insurance 
case had the effect of upholding the state 
labor board’s order that Industrial In- 
surance Agents Union, Local 30 of the 
UOPWA, should be sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for the company’s 2,600 
agent-employes in New York City. 


Declaring that Metropolitan officials 
have “once again” been told to “obey 
the law, ” a union official said: 


“Our members and the people of 
New York have a right to know: 
Will the officials of the Met now 
stop stalling, or do they propose 
to continue wasting the policy-hold- 
ers’ funds on legal obstruction?” 
The company’s latest batch of dismis- 

sals included four CIO office chairmen. 
One of them, discharged for “non-pro- 
duction” stood 42nd among the com- 
pany’s 20,000 salesmen, and had writ- 
ten more than a million dollars worth 
of policies in his 14 years with the com- 


pany. 
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Guild Gains 


The American Newspaper Guild 
scored outstanding gains when it achi- 
eved salary boosts and improved work- 
ing conditions for newsmen on the Cam- 
den Courier-Post, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The union was able with the help of 
AFL and CIO bodies to smash a dual 
union chartered by the AFL on the 
Courier-Post. The Guild renewed its 


‘shop contract with the publisher, rising 


minimums $10 and $15. Score another 
for the Guild: The Sz. Louis Post-Dis- 
paich signed a contract with the Guild 
establishing the highest minimum wages 
in the first two years of any contract 
signed by any Guild local to date. 


Teachers Act 


New York’s teachers made themselves 
heard when the New York College Teach- 
ers Union sent President Roosevelt a 
telegram of protest against the Nazi 
atrocities prepetrated against Jews and 
Catholics. This is the largest union of 
college teachers in the world, represent- 
ing 1,000 members of the staffs in local 
colleges and universities. 


Messengers Win 

Sixty Western Union messenger boys 
who struck against violations of the 
Wage Hour Law, returned to work when 
the company recognized the grievance 
committee of the American Communica- 
tions Association. The agreement provid- 
ed for immediate reinstatement of the 
boys and a meeting between the company 
officials and the union. The messengers 
struck against the company claim that 
they were not covered by the Wage Hour 
Law. Due to the strike action, Adminis- 
trator Elmer F. Andrews has set an 
early date for his decision, the union 


said. 
Andrews At Bat 


Administrator Elmer F, Andrews 
drew the spotlight in two important 
press statements. He told employers 
who reduced wages to the 25-cent mini- 
mum as a result of the Act, were acting 
in a “most illegal manner.” Andrews 
indicated that plans for enforcement of 
the Act were being considered and that 
he was looking for good cases upon 
which to begin prosecution. 

Andrews took a rap at chiseling em- 
ployers when he said, “It has come to 


my attention that certain employers have 
been contemplating having a waiver of 
overtime payment stamped or printed on 
pay checks on the assumption that ac- 
ceptance by the employe of pay checks 
so stamped will thereby result in an 
effective waiver of rights given by the 
statute. Employers who may be pro- 
ceeding on the assumption are badly ad- 
vised and will find themselves in clear 
violation of the law.” 


Stockyard Action 


Chicago was the scene of another big 
labor action when CIO officials met with 
stockyard officials in an effort to pre- 
vent the lockout of 600 livestock hand- 
lers at the famous Chicago stockyards. 
The locked out workers are members of 
a local of the powerful Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee. 


Mergenthaler Lockout 


Another lockout brings to our atten- 
tion the workers locked out by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., world’s largest 
manufacturers of linotype machines in 
New York. The workers, members of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, were locked out when 
they refused a 10 per cent wage cut. 
Negotiations have been effected between 
the State Mediation Board, company and 
union officials. ’ 


WPA Cuts 


Lieutenant Colonel Brehon B. Som- 
mervell, WPA Administrator for New 
York, announced that 7,000 workers 
would be dropped on orders from Wash- 
ington, and that a further cut was im- 
minent. The Worker Alliance demanded 
that WPA continue the jobs of all on 
its present rolls. The Alliance declared 
that the organized unemployed would re- 
sist every attempt to cut the rolls. The 
cut order was rescinded. 


Steel Victory 
A magnificent victory was recorded 
when the NLRB ordered Inland Steel in 
Chicago to bargain collectively with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee and 
to sign a union contract if an agreement 
is reached in the negotiations. The la- 
bor board ordered the company to dis- 
establish the independent union which 
it is said was supported by Inland in 

violation of the Wagner Act. 
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ClO Convention Resolutions 


4 ite manner in which the CIO Con- 

vention adopted resolutions meeting 
the issues of the day marks at as one of 
the greatest milestones in the history 
of American labor. Every worker em- 
ployed in industry or government ser- 
vice, every unemployed worker, can look 
to these resolutions to find the program 
to solve his every vital need. 

What is even more significant is that 
these resolutions meet the needs not on- 
ly of labor but of the whole nation it- 
self—a program for security, progress 
and peace. Following is a resume of the 
outstanding resolutions: 


Union Labels 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Board 
is urged to create within the CIO at 
such time as it may deem expedient a 
suitable organization for the development 
of a system of union labels for the 
identification of goods produced in shops 
organized by the CIO, and for the educa- 
tion of ClO members with regard to 
such labels, 


Federal Employees 


WHEREAS, (1) The Federal govern- 
ment, with some eight hundred thous- 
and workers on its payrolls, necessarily 
influences standards of employment in 
private industry materially. 
RESOLVED, That the CIO favors the 
establishment for Federal workers of 
the five-day week, adequate minimum 
wage standairds, automatic ‘wage in- 
creases, payment of time and one-half 
in cash or leave, payment for waiting 
time, abolition of compulsory deduction 
for government quarters, subsistence and 
laundry, curtailment of the hiring of 
temporary employees, adequate provision 
for transfer and promotion Opportuni- 
ties, and improved working conditions 
in all government hospitals, jails, and 
other institutions and for custodial and 
mechanical workers in government build- 
ings. 


Civil Service 
RESOLVED, (1) That the convention 
goes on record as condemning the spoils 
system as wasteful of public funds and 
detrimental to good and honest govern- 
ment; and 
(2) That the CIO hereby urges the 
adoption of a merit system based on 


civil service for all branches of govern- 
ment. 


Government Employees 
WHEREAS, (1) Employees of state, 
county and municipal governments are 
at present excluded from the benefits of 
existing social and labor legislation; be 
it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the convention calls 
upon state and local governments to pass 
appropriate legislation or to issue appro- 
priate executive orders which will guar- 
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antee to their employees the right to 
labor legislation. 


Housing Act 


WHEREAS, The development and ex- 
pansion of the low-rent housing program 
which has been launched by the Federal 
government under the auspices of the 
United States Housing Authority is es- 
sential to the re-housing of that third 
or more of the American people who 
are without decent shelter, and consti- 
tutes an indespensable part of any pro- 
gram of useful public works designed to 
reduce unemployment by stimulating not 
only building activity but those basic 
manufacturing industries which supply 
materials for construction. 
RESOLVED, That the CIO recom- 
mends to the Congress of the United 
States a substantial expansion in the 
Program of the United States Housing 
Authority at this session by increasing 
its authorization to make capital loans 
from the present figure of $800,000,000 
to the sum of $5,000,000,000 for the 
same period, with corresponding in- 
creases in the power to make necessary 
annual contributions, 


Peace and Democracy 


WHEREAS, (1) The efforts of the or- 
ganized labor movement to achieve in- 
dustrial and political democracy for the 
people of the United States and Canada 
cannot be divided from the efforts to 
achieve and retain democracy throughout 
the world; 

(2) The aggressor and war-making Fas- 
cist governments of Germany, Italy and 
Japan have banded together in an effort 
to impose their domination over weaker 
nations ; 

(3) They have within their boundaries 
ruthlessly suppressed the free trade un- 
ion movement, reducing the people to 
economic political bondage and have 
denied civil liberty to the people and 
religious liberty to the minorities and 
have shamefully persecuted them for 
their beliefs; and 

(4) Labor is most vitally concerned 
with the maintenance of peace and the 
continued protection of the people’s rights 
since the free trade union movement can 
survive and flourish only when peace 
and democratic institutions prevail: Now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention 
expresses its view that this country and 
its people should not give any aid or com- 
fort, either through material or moral 
means, to these aggressor nations which 
are so determined to bring fascism to the 
entire world through war and brutal 
aggression; 

(2) That this convention pledges its 
full support to legislation that would 
be formulated by the Federal adminis- 
tration which would effectively carry 
through such a program; and 

(3) That President Roosevelt and the 
United States Government should co- 
operate with all other democratic na- 
tions in the protection and strengthening 
of democracy and democratic institutions, 


Negro, White Unity 
RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby 
pledges itself to uncompromising oppo- 
sition to any form of discrimination, 
whether political or economic, based 
upon race, color, creed or nationality, 


Political Action 


WHEREAS, (1) Recent elections in- 
dicate substantially the need for greater 
cooperation and a more practical concert 
of action among the labor forces in our 
country and that labor and other pro- 
gressive movements now have a definite 
incentive to cooperation; 

(2) Labor in the United States must 
have an increasing participation in the 
functions of government and labor can- 
not be just hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; 

(3) The preservation of political demo- 
cracy and the extension of legislative 
democracy requires vigorous participa- 
tion by organized labor in the political 
life of the nation; and 

(4) Labor’s Non-Partisan League, in 
the two years of its existence, has dem- 
onstrated its usefulness as an instrumen- 
tality for united political action; now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The essence of ef- 
fective political action by labor is pre- 
dicated upon the strength of labor dem- 
onstrated by its numbers in the labor 
organizations ; 

(2) That this convention commends the 
activities and functions of Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League in its efforts to elect 
Progressive candidates to public office 
committed to a program of social and 
labor legislation for the protection of 
labor ; 

(3) That the Executive Board take ap- 
propriate action to coordinate political 
and legislative activities of each of its 
affiliates and to establish cooperation 
with progressive groups in support of a 
constructive program of economic se- 
curity and social welfare of the Amer- 
ican people; and 

(4) This convention endorses the hu- 
manitarian and social program of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and calls upon him to 
continue his determined fight to main- 
tain the gains of labor and of the com- 
mon people and to forge ahead to achieve 
a program of economic and social re- 
orm by increasing the participation of 
the common people in the bounties of na- 
ture and in increased productive effi- 
ciency, 


Other Resolutions 


Other important resolutions dealt with 
the creation of a Civil Rights Bureau in 
the government; for a Federal Child 
Labor Amendment; against a railway 
wage cut; for aid to youth; for release 
of jailed labor leaders; for a national 
health program; and a resolution urg- 
ing federal legislation against using the 
National Guard to break strikes and per- 
mit violation of civil liberties, 
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FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


California 
The Los Angeles and San _ Fran- 


cisco Chapters have raised funds 
to send a delegate to the Fourth Nation- 
al Convention. These Chapters report, 
“After the successful election there is 
hope that the Federation will start mov- 
ing. We have outlined a tentative or- 
ganizational program and are deter- 
mined to stick to it and get places.” 


Pittsburgh 


The Chapter gained an important vic- 
tory at Sears Roebuck. An FAECT mem- 
ber, sales-engineer, was reinstated with 
full back pay in settlement of charges 
filed in May of this year before the 
NLRB. The settlement includes a pay- 
ment of $795 back pay. 

At East Pittsburgh among the Wes- 
tinghouse employees there is wide- 
spread sentiment and interest in the work 
of the FAECT. In all probabilities some 
of these who are members of the inde- 
pendent organization will attend our 
Fourth National Convention as guests 
to learn more about our proposals for 
united action among all of the Westing- 
house technical employees. 


Denver 


The Chapter has been able to carry 
through a reclassification of WPA Den- 
ver Mapping Projects Draftsmen. This 
reclassification has resulted in salary 
increases of twenty to twenty-two per 
cent for employees on the project. In 
addition to raises received, the Chap- 
ter secured an agreement to the effect 
that the men on the project travel one 
way on their own time and one way on 
project time. 


Boston 


Timely exposure by FAECT of new 
streamlined chiselling tactics of em- 
ployers endeavoring to circumvent the 
Wages and Hour Law was filed with 
United States Labor Department. 

For technical employees the most im- 
portant feature of the law is the pro- 
vision for time and one-half for over- 
time work, 

The following protest was filed with 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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“Tt has been brought to our attention 
that the firm of B. B. Badger and Sons 
Company, Boston, is employing what 
amounts to a subterfuge in order to 
evade the Wages and Hours Act. 

“By accepted standards, the firm is 
paying its draftsmen, engineers and 
other technical men hourly rates of 
from 80c to $1.20. In order to reduce 
overtime pay, which it might be ex- 
pected to pay at present, it is using the 
following device: 


“1. The standard hourly rate is con- 
sidered to be about 30c per hour. 

2. The difference between an employ- 
ee’s actual wages and that base on the 
30c per hour rate is termed a “bonus,” 
and men are being given this difference 
weekly. 

3. Overtime pay is being calculated 
with the 30c per hour as a base. 

“Tt is our understanding that this 
procedure has been officially presented 
to the employees of Badgers, and that 
the latter have been forced to sign con- 
tracts embodying its provisions. By this 
method, the firm is attempting to evade 
the purpose of the Wages and Hours 
Act; 


St. Paul 


At a meeting of people working in 
the National Institute of Technology, 
a radio and electrical correspondence 
school, which has a number of radio 
technicians on its staff, all but one of 
the men there signed FAECT applica- 
tions. There was much apprehension 
as to the school owner’s attitude on 
unions. There seems no question what- 
ever that the school would come under 
the National Labor Relations Board 
jurisdiction since it has students and 
agents in almost every state. 

This group offers an excellent begin- 
ning of a Chapter for those privately 
employed in St. Paul. 


Milwaukee 


Negotiations with Cherry-Burrell have 
been resumed. The Plant Local (Indus- 
trial Union) has signed a three-cornered 
agreement with the management and the 
NLRB. Our agreement will probably 
be of the same nature and we have 


already come to an agreement with the 
plant union on joint action and cooper- 
ation between our unions. 


Washington 


Milton Fischer, FAECT Legislative 
Representative, addressed the T.V.A. 
Section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers at its annual meeting in 
Knoxville last month. Fischer discussed 
the economic status of the engineer and 
possible ways of improving that status. 


New York 


CHAPTER 23 met with Local 65 of 
the IFTEADU (AF of L) and Techni- 
cal Guild—Civil Service Forum affili- 
ate—on October 15. Conferences were 
arranged to determine possible joint 
action on common problems. These in- 
cluded adjustments of grievances per- 
taining to sick-leave policy and salary 
adjustments in the Board of Transpor- 
tation. Legislative matters which in- 
cluded: 1) a bill to prevent regular 
Civil Service work from being diverted 
from staff and given to outside con- 
cerns; 2) a bill to give Civil Service 
employees the five-day week; 3) A bill 
to provide Civil Service engineers man- 
datory increments of $120 per year to 
the maximum of grade but not to ex- 
ceed $4,260 per year. 

CHAPTER 23, in conjunction with the 
independent organizations of the Board 
of Education (Society of Architects 
and Engineers) and the Federation of 
Associations of Non-Teaching groups of 
the Board of Education, went into ac- 
tion to prevent any possible layoffs in 
1939, 

A delegation including Chapter 23 
Legislative Representative, Martin M. 
Cooper, visited all important officials, 
Board of Estimate members and the 
President of Board of Education to 
plead for inclusion of sufficient school 
work to protect the staff and to ad- 
vance a progressive program for school 
construction. 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 


The Chapter wired President Roose- 
velt to revoke battleship contracts be- 
cause of exorbitant bids: 

“We urge you to revoke contracts 
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awarded for 35,000-ton battleships as 
_ exorbitant . . . Savings of about 45 
million dollars could be effected by 
having these battleships constructed in 
Government Navy Yards. ... The skill 
and experience of thousands of Navy 
Yard planning and construction em- 
ployees developed at considerable ex- 
pense to the government would be lost 
to the nation should these ships not be 
built in Navy Yards... .” 


Chapter 31 

The Chapter has been able to show 
a record of increased activities during 
recent weeks. An outstanding victory 
has been won at the Solar Manufactur- 
ing Co. where 55 technical em- 
ployees are covered by an FAECT con- 
tract providing for an 11% wage in- 
crease, vacations with pay, preferential 
status for 5 local union officers, and 
other benefits. An unusual feature of 
the contract is the check-off. Local 1206 
of the UERMWA was of great assistance 
in obtaining the contract. 

At the George Wittbold Corporation 
where the General Motors Exhibit for 
the Worlds Fair is being prepared, 
FAECT was instrumental in elevating 
the entire wage structure of the drafting 
room of over 100 men by approximate- 
ly $5 to $7 per week per man. The UAW 
International Officers cooperated in 
this campaign. Several hundred dol- 
lars has been contributed by the Witt- 
bold men to the Chapter’s Organizing 
Fund as recognition of this accomplish- 
ment, 

The campaign at the Aerovox Cor- 
poration where 50 technical men have 
been on strike for 3 months has entered 
a new phase with the firm’s moving to 
New Bedford, Mass. The bitterly fought 
campaign has demonstrated that chem- 
ists and engineers are as determined, 
courageous and militant on the picket- 
line as their brothers in the production 
department. Working jointly with the 
UERMWA, our Chapter is sending or- 
ganizers to New Bedford to carry on 
organizational work there. Meanwhile 
Wagner Act violations are being pressed 
before the NLRB. The strike was ori- 
ginally called when FAECT members 
refused to do the work of striking pro- 
duction employees. The firm paid ex- 
perienced technical college graduates as 
low as $21 per week. 

The contract with the Trubenizing 
Corp. has been continued by mutual 
agreement between the union and the 
firm. 
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Chapter 32 


Chapter 32 has been campaigning for 
the payment of full prevailing rates of 
pay for technical staffs. Investigations 
show that the present rates paid on 
WPA to technical employees are from 
25 to 40% lower than the prevailing 
rates of pay recently determined and es- 
tablished by the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity and rates now being paid in many 
important private concerns and other 
government bodies. 

The Chapter is pressing with the help 
of CIO Regional and National Of- 
fices for the creation of an impartial 
labor board to hear discrimination 
cases. A committee representing the 
Chapter, the International office of our 
Federation and the State Regional CIO 
Council visited Aubrey Williams to 
press for favorable action of the above 
two questions. 

On November 5th the Chapter partici- 


Mr. Dies Is 


ONGRESSMAN Dies, whom Secre- 

tary of the Interior Ickes neatly 
tagged an outstanding political zany, 
stirred up his cauldron of poison brew 
and recently got himself a “witness” who 
told him and his fellow wizards a thing 
or two about the FAECT. Said witness, 
Joseph H. Hannon, who appeared before 
the Dies Committee and slandered Paul 
Pinsky, a Federation member on the 
West Coast, is a typical example of the 
type of man used by the Die committee 
to spread bogey man’s tales of cyclonic 
red terror. 

Hannon was a member of Chapter 28 
—San Francisco—until he was dropped 
for non-payment of dues. It, is believed 
he kept union funds, and he has been sus- 
pected of being a stool pigeon for some 
time. The statements made before the 
Dies Committee are falsehoods, the Chap- 
ter declares—which it can prove easily 
enough. Hannon’s activities were under 
constant suspicion, for it was believed 
that he was a clumsy provocateur. 
“Needless to say,” the Chapter points out, 
“this activity of liars is a desperate at- 
tempt at the last minute to prevent the 
election of the first New Deal govern- 
ment in the state of California.” 

“The Dies Committee itself offers a 
most fruitful field for a committee really 
seeking to investigate un-American ac- 


pated in the WPA Parade for Recovery 
Through Work and Security. 


Dental Technicians 


To date the Chapter has signed thir- 
ty-seven contracts, embracing 186 work- 
ers. Contracts provide for a closed shop, 
seven holidays with pay and time and 
one-half for overtime. Most agreements 
call for vacations with full pay. Four- 
teen agreements guarantee fifty-two 
weeks pay in a year. 

Contracts signed for 186 workers con- 
tain total wage increases of $695 week- 
ly, a total wage increase of $36,140 for 
the year. 

A year ago there were no contracts. 
Dental laboratories had few employees 
and most technicians worked under 
sweatshop conditions. Since Albert 
Glass has been sent in as organizer by 
the International, these gains have been 
achieved. 


H ere Again 


Brother Pinsky sent the following tele- 
gram to Congress Dies: “Press report 
statement before your committee by 
Joseph F. Hannon meeting Harry 
Bridges in conversation with Germain 
Buelcke June 1938 stop Hannons testi- 
mony completely false as neither Bridges 
nor Buelcke ever set foot in my house 
stop it is very obvious that you readily 
and eagerly accept unverified statements 
from professional labor spies and stool 
pigeons to mislead the American people 
with the deliberate attempt to distort 
vital public issues stop I demand you 
submit proof of Hannons allegations or 
issue public retraction.” 


tivities, “FAECT president, Lewis Alan 
Berne, declared. Berne challenged the 
right of the Dies Committee to introduce 
witnesses in its own behalf without per- 
mitting the attacked to appear in de- 
fense. Berne insisted on the right to ap- 
pear before the witch hunters, but of 
course was denied that right. 


Said Berne: “Mr. Dies substitutes the 
word ‘Americanism’ for ‘Democracy’. It 
is obviously his opinion that they are 
mutually exclusive.” 
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Greetings 


INTERNATIONAL UNION 


United Automobile Workers of America - C.LO. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America 


extends fraternal greetings to the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians. The spirit of solidarity of the unions affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO) made success possible in the past and will make for 
still greater success in the future. 


In this spirit of solidarity, we ask the members of the Federation, of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians to ask for the union label of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers on overalls, and other work clothes, work shirts, work gloves, 
sheeplined and leather coats, mackinaws, neckties, suits and on all other men’s 
wearing apparel. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, General President 
JACOB S. POTOFSKY, Assistant General President 
—— JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, General Secretary-Treasurer 


UNION MADE 
WORK CLOTHES 
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Fraternal Greetings to the 
Fourth Annual Convention 


of 
F.A.E.C.T. 


Bile 


State, County and Municipal Workers 


of America 


The salaried technicians, like salaried profession- 
al and clerical workers, are a new and vital force 
in the American labor movement. Given impetus 
by the organizing campaigns in the mass produc- 
tion industries, and the support of the industrial 
union, the white collar organizations are assuming 
a larger role in the American industrial, political 


and social scenes, 


Your union is making a valuable contribution 
to society, through its leadership in the adoption 
of a national housing program and through the not- 


able contributions of your members to technology. 


Warmest fraternal greetings from the 46,000 
members of the UNITED OFFICE AND PRO. 
FESSIONAL WORKERS OF AMERICA to the 
Fourth National Convention of the Federation of 


Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. 


Greetings 


to the 


FOURTH ANNUAL 


From 


CONVENTION 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DECEMBER, 1938 
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Greetings 


International Fur Workers’ Union 


of U. S. and Canada 


Greetings from 


Washington Industrial Union Council 
and the 


District of Columbia Regional Office 
of the CIO 


JOHN ANDERSON, 
President, Washington Industrial Union Council 


SIDNEY KATZ, 
Secretary, Washington Industrial Union Council 


The Members of the 


Housing Authority Local 


Washington Chapter 


Send Greetings to the 


4th NATIONAL CONVENTION 


of the 


Federation of Architects, Engineers, 


Chemists and Technicians 


and 


WELCOMES ALL DELEGATES TO 
WASHINGTON 


A. GUTHRIE & COMPANY 


INC. 


Contractors 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Members of 
the 
Bureau of Standards Local 
Send Best Wishes and Greetings 


to the 4th National Convention 


The Members of the 


NAVY YARD LOCAL 


in the Ordinance Drafting Room and 


Metallurgical Laboratory 


and the 


MODEL BASIN LOCAL 
Send Greetings to the 
4th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the F.A.E.C.T. 
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Compliments 


UNITED MINE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


District No. 5 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Members of 
PROCUREMENT DIVISION LOCAL 
Washington Chapter 


Send Greetings to the 
4th NATIONAL CONVENTION 
of the F.A.E.C.T. 


Greetings from 


WHITMAS & BORG 
CONTRACTORS 


Bovey, Minn. 


Best Wishes to 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


and the 


F.A.E.C.T. 4th Annual Convention 


WM. COLLINS & SON 
Road Contractors 
Moorhead, Minn. 


Best Wishes for Success 


of the 


4th Annual F.A.E.C.T. Convention 


P, C. ROTH & SON 
General Contractors 


Brainerd, Minn. 


Greetings from 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF 
LOCAL 51, UAWA 


Wishing You Every Success 


| 


| 


Compliments of 


HUDSON LOCAL 154. 
UAWA 


Compliments of 


LOCAL 212 
International Union United 


Automobile Workers of America 


Main Office: 
11248 Mack Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Greetings from 


NEW YORK CIVIL SERVICE 


CHAPTER 23, F.A.E.C.T. 


Greetings from the Executive Board 
Industrial Chapter No. 31—New York 


Bernard White, President 
Max Goldfrank, Executive Secretary 
James B. Alper, Treasurer 
Samuel Levine, Financial Secretary 
Sanford Koretsky, Educationai Director 
Hyman Graus 
Arthur Levine 
Herman Mueller 
Leonard Tinkle 
Maxfield F. Vogel 
PHILIP SALAF, Oganizer 


Greetings from 


F.A.E.C.T. Members 
employed at 


GEORGE WITTBOLD CORP. 


(General Motors Corp. World’s Fair Exhibit) 


Industrial Chapter 31—N. Y. C. 


Greetings from 


CASALINO CONTRACTING CO. 


General Contracting 
Excavations Foundations 
| 
217 HAVEMEYER STREET 

Brooklyn, New York 


Greetings 


CHAPTER 4 — F.A.E.C.T. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Greetings 


DENTAL TECHNICIANS EQUITY 
CHAPTER 101 — F.A.E.C.T. 


Greetings 


California Chapters — F.A.E.C.T. 


and 


International Longshoremens and 
Warehousemens Union 
California 


THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND MODELS 
Models 


for 
Almost 
Every Purpose 


Ivorine - Aluminal - Rubber 
Stone - Plaster 
Write for Catalogue 


COLUMBIA 
DENTOFORMS 


COLUMBIA DENTOFORM CORPORATION 


131 East 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Greetings 
to the 


Fourth 
National 


Convention 
of the 


F.AECT: 


from 


CHAPTER 32 
Works Progress 
Administration 


for 
NEW YORK CITY 


Zenith Local 104, 
UAWA 


International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers 


Denver, Colorado 


ey, 


W. A. Wallace & Co. 
Emblems - Medals - Badges 


198 Broadway 
New York City 


———— | 
The Members of the 
Navy Dept. Local 


send greetings to the 
F.A.E.C.T. Convention 


Tel.: ST. 9-0580 


IRVING PLAZA HALLS 
For Socials Banquets - Meetings 
A Union Hall for Union People 


v 


17 Irving Place 
New York City 


| 


Greetings 


WPA Planning Section 
Local 


New York State Department 
Mental Hygiene 


Greetings 


GELCO BUILDERS 
General Contractors 
@ 


182 East 123rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Pomerance & Breines 
Architects 


40 East 49th Street 
New York City 


Greetings from 


Employees of 


Pomerance & Breines 
New York City 


Greetings 


Solar Mfg. Co. Local 
Industrial Chapter 31, F.A.E.C.T. 


The Members of the 
WAR DEPARTMENT GROUP 


Greetings 
Queensbridge Housing Project 
Local 
Industrial Chapter 31 
New York City 


———— 
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AMALGAMATED 
BANK 


11 Union Square 
New York City 


GREETINGS 
of the 


F.A.E.C.T. 
and its Delegates 


to the 


FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


G. J. Van De Riet 
Excavating, Grading» 
Fairmount, Minn. 


NEW YEAR - NEW IDEA 
we PATENT YOUR IDEAS 
Call or send me a sketch of 


your invention. Phone Longacre 3088 
FREE Inventors Recording Blank 
Confidential Advice 
U. S. and Foreign Patents secured by 
Z H POLACHEK Reg. Patent Attorney 
me Consult. Engineer 


1234 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


Greetings from 


Burndy Engineering Co. 


Loeal further success in your organiza- 
Industrial Chapter 31 


Fordham WPA Local 


sends unity greetings and wishes 


tional undertakings. 


Greetings from 


Planning & Estimating Units 
30 Church Street 
CHAPTER 32 


Greetings Greetings 
Aerovox Corporation 


Local 


Industrial Chapter 31, F.A.E.C.T. 


Sound Engineers Local 
Chapter 32, Federal Theatre Project 


New Starlight Restaurant 


55 Irving Place 
New York City 


Greetings fr Address-O-Rite Stencil & : 
phat ) ; Gensup Stationery Co. 
Marine Draftsmen’s Machine Co. Gtitionery:. Dllice and Mineo 
Organizing Committee 64-74 West 23rd Street Supplies 
sf Hee York New York City PRINTING 


GRamercy 7-7211-2 


41 East 14th Street, New York City 


° ° Greetings 
Eds Radio Service 


304 East 62nd Street 
New York City 


Chapter 3, Chicago 
F.A.E.C.T. 


Greetings 


ZINN’S FOOD SHOP 


17 Irving Place, New York City 
(Corner 15th St.) 


Personal Name Greetings 


To F.A.E.C.T. 4th NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


0. B. ALLEN THEODORE JACABS 
A. PETER AMARI IVES D. JACQUIER 
LOUIS AXELBANK IRA JOEL 

M. BERNSTEIN A. JUDWIN 

LOUISE CASABURI MR. & MRS. 
MR. & MRS. S.CHESLER A. KIRSCHENBAUM 
W. H. DAMMOND ANNA LAKE 
HARRIMAN H. DASH ea 
BIENVENUDO DORAN wt < 


LEWIS MORRIS 
MORRIS EISNER MICHAEL POWSNER 
HAROLD FINK 


JACK R. ROITBURD 
NALBRO FRAZIER CHARLES W. SCHANO 
IRVING FROME JOSEPH SCHNEIDER 
GEORGE E. GIALIAS DAVID SIEGEL 
piiaemetae Spte py eee 
H. L. GREENWALD Si 

FRANCES J. SVARTI 
IRVING GRATZ 

LOUIS F. WELLER 
SOL GRENEMAN ABBOTT WOLFSON 
PETER J. HILAND WOMEN’S AUXILIARY, 
E. B. HODES FAECT 


RONALD HURLBUT MORRIS ZEITLIN 


Save Fifty Dollars or More on Your 
Purchases! 


A great pro-labor testing organization of and for 
American consumers and workers shows you— 


1. How to buy intelligently 
2. How to save money on your purchases 
3. How to avoid dangerous products 


Send for Consumers Union Reports 
Today 


This monthly magazine, published by Consumers 
Union of the United States, tells you which brands to 
buy and which brands to avoid, and notes products by 
name as “best buys,” also “acceptable” and “not ac- 
ceptable.” 


You will also get a 288-page pocket-size BUYING 
GUIDE containing buying recommendations based on 
actual laboratory and use tests of over 2,000 brands of 
products. By following these recommendations, the 
average family can save from $50 to $300 a year on 
its purchases. 


Join at the reduced group rate of $2 for the regular 
$3 membership through the group of the FAECT. 
Mail your subscription to Group Leader H. P. Her- 
man, Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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Must Society 
Be Deprived? 


ois charges that government bureaus 
and agencies of architects and de- 
signers were harmful to the architectur- 
al profession, made in the opening ses- 
sions of the convention of the New York 
State Association of Architects, held in 
New York City last month, were cri- 
ticized at that time by the FAECT as 
superficial, incorrect and actually harm- 
ful to the best interests of architects. 


The charges made at that convention 
that “Architects also find work they 
have been accustomed to do is now being 
performed by federal, state, county and 
municipal agencies and bureaus,” made 
by Richard H. Shreve, a director of the 
American Institute of Architects, was 
characterized by Martin Cooper, FAECT 
Legislative Representative, as “typical 
of the last cry of the die-hards who 
would defend their own interests against 
the great tide of progress in the inter- 
ests of the majority. Further, it is typi- 
cal of those individuals and organiza- 
tions who consciously or unconsciously 
seek to belittle the civil service agencies 
through a complete lack of understand- 
ing of the standards of competence re- 
quired of technical Civil Service em- 
ployees. Some of our outstanding archi- 
tectural and engineering projects were 
constructed under the supervision of 
civil service employees.” 

Delegates at the convention argued 
the case for the private architect in pub- 
lic building work. The figures of the 
54th Annual Report of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission (New York) 
are the answers to such an argument es- 
pecially when those who hold this view 
do so with the added argument that in- 
creasing taxes in the up-state cities were 
hampering private construction. That 
is wholly untrue and one-sided. Quoting 
from the civil service report we find: 
“$224,000,000 of school buildings have 
been built at a total architectural cost 
of 3,168 per cent while private fees 
would have been at least 6 per cent. 

Must the American people be deprived 
of much needed low rental housing just 
because a small group of architects does 
not benefit thereby? Private industry 
could not provide what the New Deal 
program has done in the way of im- 
proving the well-being of the communi- 
Ly. 
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Flashes From SDE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


pany for sole bargaining rights, includ- 
ing our organization as a part of that 
charge. This was afterward heard be- 
fore a trial examiner, and a decision has 
been handed down naming the UAW lo- 
cal as sole bargaining agent for the 
production workers and our organiza- 
tion as the bargaining agent for the 
engineers and draftsmen, It is the in- 
tention of the UAW to go in very short- 
ly and ask for a new contract, at which 
time we anticipate going along with 
them in a joint contract. It is very 
significant that after our protest against 
the salary reduction, another salary re- 
duction for all salaried employees was 


Three Indispensible Pamphlets 
$$ ess 


Why The Wagner Act Should NOT 
Be Amended—CI/O Legal De- 


partment 


Labor’s Program For Housing— 
CIO Housing Committee 


The ABC of Union Contracts— 
Marcel Scherer 


These can be obtained at the 
FAECT National Office, 116 
East 16th St., New York City. 


Write in for a copy. CIO pins 
may also be obtained—35c. 


instituted, 


except 


draftsmen. 


ai 


for engineers and 
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N the occasion of the Fourth National Convention the 
International Executive Council of the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians expresses its warmest ap- 
preciation to the membership of our Union and to all Chapter 
officers and presidents for their loyalty and tireless efforts in 
the cause of unionism, which have advanced the economic, pro- 
fessional, and social status of the technical employees of the 


nation. 


We can take pride in the achievements registered during 
the past year, and on the basis of the decisions of the Fourth 
National Convention we can proceed to greater achievements 
in security and advanced remunerations for technical employees 


as well as the defense of our economic, political and social rights. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 
Lewis Alan Berne, President 
Marcel Scherer, Organizational Director 


James A. Gaynor, Secretary-Treasurer 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Robert M. Sentman, Michael Powsner, Max Aber, 
Borice Z. Boris, John Vasta, Stuart Green, 
Harvey B. Snyder, Louis Q. Ray, Noel Webster 


DEPARTMENTS 
Education—Jules Korchien 
Students—Aaron Gelman 
Housing—Arthur Bassin 


Legislation—Milton Fischer 


